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NECESSITY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 

BY ALEXANDEB SUTHEBLAND, AUTHOB OF "THE OBIGIN AND 
GBOWTH OF THE MOBAL INSTINCT." 



Pbofessob Gold win Smith's notice in a recent number 
of the Eeview of my book on the "Origin and Growth of the Mor- 
al Instinct" is not only kind, but very generous. One half of it, how- 
ever, is occupied with a reply to what he calls my paradox, " that 
the absence of free-will does not imply absence of responsibility." 
I gather from the tenor of his remarks that the chapter I have de- 
voted to the subject has failed to make itself clear to him. 

The point is one that ought to be discussed until a greater 
lucidity of thought emerges than is now prevalent. People gener- 
ally abandon it with a feeling that it is a hopeless quandary. 
Here, as they feel, is modern science, more and more inexorably 
thrusting upon us the necessitarian belief, and yet, at the same 
time, the needs of society demand a strengthening and not a loos- 
ening of the claims of responsibility. In this there seems to be a 
fundamental inconsistency. 

But the purpose of the chapter in question was to show that 
there is no such inconsistency, and that in truth the doctrine of 
necessity belongs to the domain of philosophic theory, while that 
of responsibility belongs to the realm of practical expediency, and 
jthat the two never should come into the least collision. 

First, a few paragraphs as to the growing triumph of the doc- 
trine of necessity. Professor Goldwin Smith seems to admit that 
the scope of free-will is being steadily restricted by the extension 
of science. Scores of domains wherein men once thought them- 
selves to be free agents, are now found to be subject to the laws of 
cause and effect. Speaking of the influence of our early home 
training on our characters and careers, he quotes Butler with ap- 
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probation, as one who " would probably have insisted that this did 
not extinguish, though it limited, his moral freedom." 

But scientific thinkers are nowadays accustomed to see domain 
after domain swept away in which free-will was not so long ago 
held to have full sway. The process has crept from the physical 
world to the intellectual ; and now it is creeping on into the moral. 
The man whose father was a negro, and whose mother was a 
negress, has no choice but to be a negro ; and that not only in the 
color of his skin, but also in the various weaknesses and strengths 
of his mind. He will be a negro, not only in body, but also in the 
general tone of his intellect, and in those emotional susceptibilities 
that underlie his moral character. 

But there are hosts of people who grant the full prevalence of 
causal relations in the physical, and even in the intellectual, do- 
main, who yet strenuously combat the application of the same 
principles to the moral domain. They allow that our stature, 
color, sex and so forth, are fixed for us by stern necessity, and that 
no amount of discontent with them on our part will effect a 
change. They allow that our mental capacity is beyond the scope 
of our choice ; that it is not open to any of us, by merely willing it, 
to sit down and write a " Macbeth" or an heroic symphony. They 
allow that the fundamental features of our intellects are matters 
of birth. But, in the realm of morals, they apply utterly different 
standards. They see the son of a vicious father and a mean- 
spirited mother, and tell us that, if he only chooses, he can be a 
frank, generous, high-souled man, of the noblest moral type. 

Educated men who hold these views now say, like Professor 
Goldwin Smith, that, while much is fixed beyond our power to 
alter, there is, nevertheless, a margin left for the play of free-will. 
The negro must have a dark skin; but he may dress himself be- 
comingly to suit his dark complexion. The schoolboy may be no 
Newton ; still, he may do much to overcome his natural defects by 
means of assiduity and zeal. The boy or girl may be born with a 
mind incapable of reaching the heroic virtues of a Washington or 
a Florence Nightingale ; but it is possible by honest endeavor to 
improve. Yet these people fail to see that the taste to dress be- 
comingly, the zeal and industry that try to make the best of in- 
different mental gifts, the desire to imitate the most virtuous 
models, are all inborn qualities. People born without them are 
unable to create them for themselves. External motives may do 
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much to cultivate the growth of them, but when we make due ex- 
amination of the influence of heredity, and of these external 
motives, both of them beyond the control of the individual, we 
find that the margin left for free-will shrinks and shrinks till it 
practically vanishes. 

In morals, as in physique and intellect, to heredity we must 
ascribe the primary influence. It determines the species to which 
each of us belongs. Environment will only so far modify us as to 
settle whether we shall be fine or inferior specimens of our type. 
The genuinely frank and honest nature can never, by any cir- 
cumstances, be made essentially a deceitful crawling creature, 
unless actual brain degeneration has occurred. But a person born 
to be selfish, tricky and mean, will remain so in spite of the acci- 
dents of his education. These will determine only the phase that 
will be presented by his inherent meanness ; whether it is to pick 
pockets and live on the base earnings of women; or to promote 
bogus companies, and lie volubly to electors; or, perhaps, to in- 
trigue for selfish ends upon church committees; or, it may be, to 
palter with principle in order to retain a pulpit. When you see 
a man change suddenly from a libertine to an ascetic, you think 
that a fundamental revolution has occurred in his character. But, 
if you knew him thoroughly in both conditions, you would find 
him to be as much an egotist in one as in the other. Circum- 
stances modify the specimen, but they do not radically alter the 
type. The seed will determine the kind of tree, but, if dropped 
into the soil of Labrador, it will be stunted and poor; if planted 
in Yucatan, it willvbe a giant of the forest. So, too, the moral 
type to which we belong has been settled for us by heredity, pro- 
found though the influence of our environment may be. Darwin 
aDd Pasteur under no conditions could have emulated the crimes 
of a half-witted anarchist; and the anarchist, on his part, is by 
birth incapable of reaching their moral standard. 

But when we say that to heredity must be ascribed the primary 
influence, it is not by any means meant that we reproduce our 
parents' character. In a majority of cases the disposition of 
father and mother will be largely blended in the offspring. But 
each of us had 1,016 ancestors of the tenth degree, all living about 
300 years ago. They have bequeathed to each individual their 
own characteristics in one most intricate blend ; and how these are 
distributed, which is predominant, depends on causes not yet as- 
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certained, though workers like Francis Galton are making some 
interesting first approximations. 

But, at any rate, this is certain; that the basis of our moral 
characters is as much fixed as that of our bodies and of our mental 
capacities by the transmitted qualities of our progenitors. In so 
far, then, we are creatures not of free-will, but of strict necessity. 

And now as to the influences of environment. They, too, are 
independent of our free-will. It is not of our own choice that we 
were born in these modern times, and not in mediaeval Europe ; 
that we were born in this country, and not in that; that we im- 
bibed in youth the prejudices of one faith, and not of another; 
that our parents sent us to a particular school, to be under the in- 
fluences of this teacher and not of that. And the person who 
seems to fight against his circumstances and raise himself out of 
them, does so by virtue of traits in his character to which he was 
born, and by the attractiveness of motives outside of him which he 
never created, any more than he created the affinity that exists 
between them and his innate disposition. 

In short, we must apply to the domain of morals the same law 
that is known to be in force in all others, that every effect arises 
out of some cause, and that that cause had its antecedent cause; 
and that so we may trace backward and backward, through our 
lives, till we find the whole train of actions rooted in some cause 
or other that is exterior to ourselves. Thus we are in no sense free- 
will agents, but creatures of necessity. 

But, on the other hand, if all this be true, what shall we say 
of that sense of responsibility which is felt to be the very basis of 
social order? If the thief has been born with the nature that 
makes him steal, how can we, with any pretence of justice, punish 
him ? And yet we must. It is this consideration which makes so 
many people fidget and grow unhappy when they clearly perceive 
that there is no escape from these necessitarian principles. But 
the idea of justice in connection with punishment is merely a 
popular misconception, groundless, though useful. When I slap 
my kitten for stealing my cream, there is no real justice in the 
process. Given the kitten nature and the cream temptation, the 
result is sure to follow, unless there operate some counterbalancing 
motive, and this motive will be the memory of that slap and the 
fear of another. 

When a child of nine months has disobeyed me, I do not scold 
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it because there is any justice in so doing. I know that it will 
often have motives for disobeying me, and that, in these cases, its 
only motive for obeying me will be the fear of my displeasure. A 
large part of the early years of that child's training will consist in 
my expression of displeasure. And that expression is made pro- 
portional, not to any abstract sense of justice, but only to the 
temptation there may be to a repetition of objectionable acts. If 
a look is sufficient to insure that a certain thing will cease and not 
be repeated, then a look is the proper expedient. Or a frown may 
be necessary ; or, perhaps, a sharp word ; or a serious reprimand ; 
or some form of disgrace; or, if all these fail, it may have to come 
to whipping. But, at any rate, the business of punishment is only 
to act as a counterbalance to temptation. There is no more in- 
herent justice in punishing a child than there is in breaking in a 
horse. I bring the lash down on the horse's flanks, not because 
of justice, but because, if he is to be of any use, I must be his mas- 
ter. Society sends the criminal to gaol, not because there is justice 
in gaols, but because it is bound to keep a firm control of crim- 
inals. And that degree of punishment is proper which is the least 
that will, in the great aggregate of people, prevent the doing of an 
act that is inimical to social needs. 

All responsibility rests on a basis of possible punishment, and 
its nature is this. Every man is bound to act as the sum total of 
the motives he is conscious of impel a mind of his particular de- 
scription to act. But, into that sum total of motives, society in- 
troduces the motive of responsibility. To hold a man responsible 
for his acts is, therefore, no denial of the necessity under which 
he lay to act as his motives impelled him. It is only concerned 
with the due balancing of these motives, and if a man has a wish 
to murder, and no counterbalancing motives of sympathy or duty 
to 'prevent him, then society supplies him with a proper make- 
weight motive. If a red Indian, both by birth, training and tra- 
dition, is, impelled to take a white man's scalp, we may allow the 
necessity under which he moves ; but then white men confess that, 
when they see a friend or neighbor scalped, they are under an 
equal necessity to put a bullet into the scalper. Hence the red 
Indian refrains from the intended gratification. Not that he is 
a free-will agent, but that among his motives there has entered a 
new and dominant motive. 

And in no case is the practice of holding people responsible 
VOL. OLXVIII.— no. 508. 18 
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for their acts inconsistent with the philosophical truth of the 
necessity under which they act. Eesponsibility and the punish- 
ment that may accompany it are no more than the practical ex- 
pedients whereby society so bends round the resultant of a man's 
motives as to make his actions conduce to the general welfare. 
Suppose that a cashier has come to the parting of two ways ; this 
way is integrity, that way embezzlement. Toward the downward 
path certain money troubles and the solicitations of opportunity 
strongly move him. To the path of honesty he has other attrac- 
tions. If these latter are sufficient to bring out the balance on the 
right side, there is, in his case, no need of punishment, or even of 
a threat of punishment. But, where the balance is less fortunate, 
society inserts its various make-weight motives. For want of 
straightforwardness, there is the reprimand from his employer; for 
small peculations, there is dismissal; for large ones there is the 
gaol. That cashier will, of necessity, act as the influence of all 
these varied motives on a mind of his particular class will de- 
termine. He is a creature of necessity ; but society holds over him 
the influence of responsibility merely as another element of that 
necessity. 

The man who is half convinced by these inevitable facts often 
angrily shakes himself clear of a logical conclusion. " What," he 
says, " would you reduce me to the level of a mere automaton ?" 
And he feels the same indignation as he felt thirty years ago 
when told that he was the descendant of inferior mammals. But 
these arguments of mere personal vanity, mighty though their 
weight may be for a time, continually tend to disappear, as people 
brace themselves up to face the truth. Science is more and more 
humiliating us in our unwarrantable prides, while it gives us bet- 
ter grounds for newer, if humbler, self-satisfactions. The Cas- 
tilian sort of pride that made our ignorant, and often dirty, an- 
cestors of mediaeval times regard themselves as the pivot round 
which suns and stars revolved, has gone by for all men of sense. 
So, too, the time is passing when a man of any education will 
throw his arms wildly about and say, " I, at least, am no au- 
tomaton. I do all that entirely of my own accord." He will per- 
ceive that there was a cause for every movement, obscure though 
it may have been, and realize that he too in all respects complies 
with ordinary causal relations. 

The steamer that crosses the ocean seems at first sight to choose 
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her own path. The steersman controls her. But the steersman is 
controlled by the skipper, and the skipper by a few main influ- 
ences and a large tangle of obscurer ones. The man who chooses 
to walk on the right side of the road, instead of the left, is moved 
thereto by causes that sway him, even when he thinks his choice is 
arbitrary. We never move a finger but the act has sprung from 
some cause which itself was the effect of another cause, the links 
receding into that inconceivable past which we call eternity. Ee- 
sponsibility is only an added motive, which arises from the per- 
ception that we must abide by the consequences of our acts — 
among which consequences is to be numbered the resentment of 
society, if we harm it. 

There are other topics which Professor Goldwin Smith intro- 
duces in his paper ; but, though I think that they could be success- 
fully argued from my point of view, I shrink from the appearance 
of bandying words with a veteran writer of his eminence. But the 
subject of necessity and responsibility has wide-reaching practical 
influences. More and more each year it tends to thrust itself in- 
sidiously into our law courts ; and eventually the question must be 
fought out between the lawyers and the doctors; between those 
who point to the shape of a murderer's head and those who insist 
upon the safety of society. And if the doctors win while preach- 
ing the doctrine of necessity, the lawyers can also, with perfect 
consistency, win on their side, while holding that the practice of 
responsibility is essential to social existence. 

Alexander Sutherland. 



